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Correspondences 

On the other hand, this constant reiteration of influences 
and correspondences should not annoy the artist overmuch. 
He must remember, even though he be given fifty-seven 
different varieties of forebears, that there is a long tradition 
to the effect that the poet or artist is "myriad-minded." He 
must in all truth, be a complex, rather than a simple, creature, 
and it is not at all surprising that he should shelter many 
diverse spirits under the cloak of an inclusive personality. 

A. C. H. 

REVIEWS 

TWO ANTHOLOGIES 

Some Imagist Poets: iqi6. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Georgian Poetry: 1913-1915. Poetry Bookshop, London; 

and Putnam, New York. 

If we could only forget schools and labels now and then, 
and assume an Olympian attitude toward modern poetry, 
the superior attitude of the high gods who look before and 
after, and who inhale beautiful words as eagerly as the 
scent of flowers — beautiful words, and fleet emotions which 
outrun the words, or sail up and away! What would the 
gods find in these two books — what keen and perfumed air? 

It does not make much difference what instrument a son 
of the gods sings to, so long as it fits his song. He may cut his 
own reed by the river, or find an old violin in a junk-shop, 
or play the church organ, or pound the bass-drum, or whisper 
through the elusive piccolo — anything so long as he chooses 
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the right mood for his lingering or leaping or dancing words, 

the right music for the feeling that outruns them. Or, in 

the words of the late Remy de Gourmont, a propos of the 

symbolistes, translated in the preface of Some Imagists: 

The sole excuse which a man can have for writing is to write 
down himself, to unveil for others the sort of world which mirrors 
itself in his individual glass. ... He should create his own 
aesthetics; and we should admit as many aesthetics as there are 
original minds, and judge them for what they are and not for what 
they are not. 

If these two books represent two tendencies in modern 
poetry — the conservative and the liberal — they do not include 
either the extreme radicals on the one side or the extreme 
formalists on the other. If the imagists are less elliptical 
than the "choric school," the "spectrists," etc., the Georgians 
are less rhetorical than the Victorians. And in both volumes 
one finds now and then some poet creating, if not quite "his 
own aesthetics," at least his own mode, his own personal 
magic. 

I find this — to mention two extreme instances — not only 
in H. D.'s lithe nude lyric, The Shrine, so wonderful in 
its bright stark purity; but also, to a certain degree, in 
Gordon Bottomley's brief tragedy, King Lear's Wife, which 
marches in Elizabethan draperies. H. D., using a new man- 
ner with perfect virtuosity, perhaps succeeds in "creating 
her own aesthetics". Throughout her group there is, in her 
feeling for sand-dunes and rocky sea-swept headlands a com- 
pleteness of sympathy which reminds one of Emily Bronte's 
love of the moors. She is not outside of them but a part 
of them, a spirit informing them; wild and free and fleet, 
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like some nymph of long ago. And her art is the fit vesture 

of her spirit; it falls in straight sculptural lines, like the 

drapery of certain archaic statues. The Shrine tells the 

formidable allure of beauty as the very winds and waves 

might tell it: 

You are useless, 
O grave, O beautiful. 
The landsmen tell it — I have heard 
You are useless. 

And the wind sounds with this 
And the sea, 

Where rollers shot with blue 
Cut under deeper blue. 



You are not forgot, 
O plunder of lilies — 
Honey is not more sweet 
Than the salt stretch of your beach. 

Mr. Bottomley uses an instrument more familiar, but 
he strikes it in his own way, and forces us to con- 
fess at last that he has achieved the impossible by setting 
up beside Shakespeare's figure of Goneril a darkly vivid por- 
trait of that sinister princess in youth. And in doing this 
with all the old aids of the tragic muse — a stately long-ac- 
cepted measure, an ancient legendary tale and scene, royal 
characters and violent deeds — he yet plays the rich old instru- 
ment for his own purposes, achieves his own personal style. 

If these are cases in which the special magic is achieved, 
one finds in both volumes more than one instance of too 
self-conscious experiment, which, however interesting, still 
retains signs of effort, remains a study rather than a poem. 
A conspicuous example among the radicals is Miss Lowell's 
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much talked-of rhapsody in polyphonic prose, Spring Day, 
whose brightly colored pattern of interwoven rhythms, 
set with glittering rhymes, achieves an admirable virtuosity, 
if you will, but not quite the authentic magic of perfect 
art. And at the other end of the scale, Lascelles Aber- 
crombie's two-act play, The End of the World, is a too de- 
liberate effort to adjust the talk of modern peasants to 
blank verse, high-flown poetic language, soliloquies, and other 
trappings more or less artificial and unconvincing. 

If we go through the two anthologies in search of the 
achieved personal style, the special magic, where shall we 
pause ? 

The imagist volume perhaps tempts us first, because these 
poets have stript off many old impedimenta. They are at 
least more simple and direct in presentation than the Geor- 
gians, and their cadenced rhythms are less bound by metrical 
rules. Of them all, H. D. is no doubt the perfect imagist, 
the only danger which besets her stark style being that which 
assails all perfection — the danger of becoming too keen and 
cold, too abstract, too inhuman. John Gould Fletcher has 
more warmth, though he also is always the artist. Sensitive, 
vibrant, aware of strange colors in nature, and of the wild- 
ness of humanity against them, he finds in Arizona, our won- 
derland, a congenial subject. In the work of D. H. Law- 
rence one feels always an abiding sorrow, an agony of sym- 
pathy with suffering men and women expressed in low, far- 
sounding music, as of wood-winds. No one has felt each 
bitter wound of this war more cruelly than he, no one has 
touched the subject with more tragic beauty than he in 
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Erinnyes. And Amy Lowell gives us a beautifully patterned 
poem in Patterns, a finely composed decorative picture, rich 
in color, and rhythmic in its handling of background and 
draperies, so to speak, its movement of repeated lines, around 
a little eighteenth-century figure whose passion is held by 
the poet admirably in tone. Richard Aldington has two or 
three fine poems, especially the filmy rhymed lyric, After 
Two Years, but nothing so bewitching as Lesbia. Nor is 
F. S. Flint quite at his best. 

Of the Georgians — we find Rupert Brooke in his most 
high-spirited mood of joy, reaching its climax in the immortal 
sonnet, The Soldier, now so much quoted that people forget 
it was first printed in Poetry. We find Walter de la Mare 
attaining, in Full Moon and Off the Ground, almost the 
gaiety and intangible grace of certain earlier poems. And 
William H. Davies, in The Moon, Thunderstorms and 
Sweet Stay-at-Home, gives us that kind of eighteenth-cen- 
tury clarity and grace, more like Goldsmith than anyone 
else, which distinguishes his best work. In the group of 
James Stephens is one poignant little masterpiece, Dierdre. 

John Masefield is represented by The Wanderer, one of 
the best of his briefer narratives of ships and the sea. done 
in sounding quatrains of long eloquent lines. And another 
poet who swings all the old conventions with the strength 
of an athlete and the skill of an adept — Ralph Hodgson — ap- 
pears with the two poems which have made him famous, 
The Bull and The Song of Honor. 

Students of modern poetry will require both these books. 

H. M. 
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